

above tlic Thames beside the 
Victoria Embankmen^. 


THE FIGHTING SPIEIT 
HF IMG BEAMAN 

From our Australian Correspondent 

Just five and a half years ago John Bradman, son of Sir 
Donald, was stricken with polio and faced a life of ill- 
health, Now, aged 18, he has emerged, as one of Aus¬ 
tralians most promising young all-round athletes. 

If he maintains his present progress at hurdling he is 
almost certain to be selected for the Australian team to 
travel to Rome in 1960 for the Olympic Games, 

J OHN Bradman's triumph over Slowly the months of hard work 
polio is typical of the Brad- began to have their effect, and 
man courage. Most followers of with victory in sight he began to 
cricket remember how Sir Donald, hit a tennis ball against a wall, 
ill with fibrositis, made a come- and to play billiards and snooker, 
back after the war and led In 12 months he was back at 
Australia's Test team to victory school, determined to play cricket 
against England. again. 

John himself was showing At the age of 16, nearly four 
promise as a batsman when he years after his polio attack, John 
became a polio victim during the scored his first century for a 
South Australian epidemic in 1952» _ St. Peter’s College team. He then 
He was 12 years old and in his became interested in athletics, and 
first senior year at St. Peter’s in 1956 set a State under-17 record 
College; Adelaide. in winning the 100 yards sprint at 

TOUGH ROAD AHEAD a school athletics meeting. 

At the beginning of his son’s During the season just ended he 
illness, Sir Don resigned as selector improved still further. In March 
of Australian Test teams, and he he won the South Australian 
spent nearly all his spare time with junior 120 yards hurdles title, and 
the son he had hoped might one at a first effort recently over the 
day wear the greeh-and-gold cap senior hurdles he clocked 25.2 
of the Australia XI, seconds for 220 yards. He also* did 

Although John had the Bradntan ‘he 100 yards sprint in “evens.” 
spirit to win through, there was In spite of the time spent in 
a tough road ahead once he was athletics training, he still plays 
over the danger period. For eight cricket, and last season he had his 
months he had to lie oh his bed, share of centuries and took many 
receiving daily treatment from wickets with his leg-breaks. Now 
physiotherapists. Every day he he is training for the Australian 
was taken to a swimming pool to Rules football competition in 
exercise his wasted muscles. Then Adelaide, and hopes to gain a 
began the slow process of learn- regular place in one of the senior 
ing to walk again. teams. 


Ancient home 
in the cave 

A Startling find awaited mem¬ 
bers of the Peakland Archaeo¬ 
logical Society recently, when they 
climbed down a rope ladder into 
a small cave high up in a cliff of 
the Manifold Valley, Staffordshire. 
Among many skeletons of birds 
were an iron knife, pieces of a 
cooking pot, a bronze brooch, 
fragments of glass and bronze, and 
traces of a fire. The relics 
appeared to be about 1500 years 
old. 

What kind of person made his 
home in this eyrie which can only 
be reached by a rope? The 
archaeologists think that he may 
have been a hermit, or possibly a 
fugitive using the cave as a hiding 
place. 

Wisely, the society arc keeping 
the cave’s exact position a secret, 
as they intend making further 
visits this summer. 

AKTARCnC PHOT 
■ HOMED 

The first man to fly a single- 
engined aircraft • across" the 
Antarctic has been awarded the 
Johnston Memorial Trophy for 
Air Navigation by the Guild of 
Air Pilots and Air Navigators. He 
is Squadron Leader John H. Lewis, 
leader of the R.A.F. detachment 
unit on the Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition. 

In January, he flew an R.A.F. 
Otter 1250 miles from South Ice 
to Scott Base in 10 hours 57 min¬ 
utes, He also made air recon¬ 
naissance of the route taken by 
Sir Vivian Fuchs and his party. 


New look ior Old Chelsea 


A ifamiliar Thames-side land¬ 
mark has been given back to Lon¬ 
don-with the complete restoration 
of Chelsea Old Church after war¬ 
time destruction. 

This is a triumph for the archi¬ 
tect, Mr. Walter Godfrey. Not 
only has he been in charge of the 
restoration, but it was he who was 
quickly on the scene when the 
land-mine destroyed the building 
iin 1941 and, with some helpers, 
'managed to sort, through the 
rubble before it was taken away. 
As a result, most of the shattered 
memorials were recovered and, 
pieced together again, are back 
in the church. 

Originally the village church of 
Chelsea, it was a charming sur¬ 
vival from the days before that 
rural riverside spot was swallowed 
■up by London. It had a brick 
nave and tower dating from the 
rebuilding of an earlier church in 
the early 1670’s. Its 17th-century 


appearance has been faithfully 
restored in the new building., 

. Chelsea Old Church has many 
historic associations. Its most 
famous parishioner was i Sir 
Thomas More, who built a chapel 
in the church in 1,528, and wasi, 
singing in the choir when he was 
arrested and taken to the Tower. 
It is possible that his devoted 
daughter, Margaret Roper, lies in 
the church. 

It was here that King Henry 
VIII was secretly married to Jane 
Seymour, and here, too, the little 
Princess Elizabeth, one day to be 
Queen of England, came to church 
while staying with her stepmother, 
Catherine Parr. 

John Wesley and Charles 
Kingsley preached in Chelsea Old 
Church, and among its benefactors 
was Sir Hans Sloane, the 18th- 
century doctor whose collections 
formed the nucleus of the British 
Museum, 




Horse and rider 


Threc-year-old Amanda Downes 
waits lier turn for a riding lesson 
at a stables near Maidenhead. 

LIFE-SA VING 
RADIO 

A child’s life was saved at 
Oran in Algeria recently by the 
prompt co-operation of radio 
amateurs in different countries. 
The child was suffering from a 
form of meningitis and needed a 
drug unobtainable in Algeria. 

A local radio amateur, M. Raya, 
sent out an appeal which was 
picked up by a Portuguese 
amateur, who passed it on to 
another in Haute-Savoie, France. 
This operator tried unsuccessfully 
to find the drug in his region, but 
meanwhile he had passed on the 
message, and very shortly word 
came from a Belgian that he had 
‘contacted Miami in the U.S.A., 
and that supplies of the drug 
would be sent from there on the 
first plane leaving for Europe. 

Then an official of the Public 
Health Department in Paris heard 
the.repeated call for help and sig¬ 
nalled that he had arranged for 
the drug to be sent. At the same 
time M. Raya heard from Lyons 
in France that supplies were being 
sent from there, too. 

Light-weight 

knight 

Mr. Francis Buckeridgo of Chip¬ 
ping Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
easily lifts this knight in shining 
armour. But the knight is, in 
fact, a model which ho has 
moulded in rubber. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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QUESTION TIME 


In Parliamenl and Congress 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 


Qver the centuries the British 
people have come to take the 
Parliapientary system for granted. 
It is considered typically British 
for Ministers to go to Westminster 
most days and perhaps come 
under heavy Are from back-bench 
peers or M.P.s, 

That is our British way. Parlia¬ 
ment has won the right, often 
through hardship and suffering, to 
call Governments to account. 

Whatever their political views, 
M.P.s show an underlying fairness 
to Ministers. Most Ministers 
would admit that they get neither 
more nor less, than their deserts 
in the Commons, and there is 
probably not one who would wish 
to change the system. 

DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 

Other countries, other ways. In 
the Reichstag or Parliament of the 
old German Kaisers the rival 
parties never mixed when on duty. 
German M.P.s even ate in separate 
dining-rooms reserved for the 
parties. But at Westminster the 
Members’ Dining Room is com¬ 
munal, and few M.P.s ever leave 
the famous Smoking Room with¬ 
out some wisdom gleaned from 
the views of an opponent. 

In the United States informa¬ 
tion flows to the public from the 
President and the Secretary of 
State (or Foreign Minister) 
through the Press conference, held 
at the White House or at the 
State Department. 

The President does not go to 
the House of Representatives (the 
equivalent of our Commons) to 
answer questions, to speak in 
debates, or make statements, but 
he is questioned from time to time 
by reporters. There has recently 
been some argument in Washing¬ 
ton about the wisdom of this 
system. 


Politically, of course, the Presi¬ 
dent is Head of State as well as 
Head of Government. He might 
be compared, though comparison 
is difficult, with Britain’s Sovereign. 
The Sovereign,' however, is not 
subjected to Press conferences or 
parliamentary questioning, but 
attends Parliament only for cere¬ 
monial purposes. 

The Secretary of State, on the 
other hand, is in the same posi¬ 
tion as our Foreign Secretary, who 
regularly answers questions in the 
Commons. 

Under the American Constitu¬ 
tion the Ministers who form the 
President’s “ Cabinet ” are not 
members of the Senate or House 
of Representatives, the two cham¬ 
bers which together are called 
Congress. They are hand-picked 
by the President, 

It should be remembered that 
Congress is elected to pass laws; 
the Administration (or Cabinet 
and its branches) is elected to 
administer them, and the Judges 
to interpret those laws and settle 
disputes. These are ; separate 
bodies designed to hold each other 
in check and prevent any one of 
them getting too powerful. 

OFTEN INTERVIEWED 

Because Cabinet Ministers are 
appointed in this, way, they are 
not in daily attendance in Ccffi- 
gress, though they are frequently 
interviewed by committees of 
Congress, either in public or 
private. 

All this arises from the con¬ 
ditions under which the ‘American 
Republic came into being. In 
Britain—both in practice and in 
theory—Ministers have a duty to 
make important statements to 
Parliament first. Press conferences 
with Ministers are not an in¬ 
stitution in the American sense. 



Kenya railway 
station as 
Youth Hostel 

Kenya is to have its first Youth 
Hostel this summer in a disused 
railway station. 

When the railway between 
Nairobi and Nakuru was given a 
new route, the station known as 
Escarpment was left isolated. It 
is now to be made available for 
Kenya's hostellers. It will pro¬ 
vide them with one of the finest 
views in all Africa, from one side 
of the wooded Rift Valley, with 
the extinct volcano of Longonot 
dominating the near . distance. 
This summer the hostcT(forN]boys 
only) will be open for three weeks 
to. see how the idea is received in 
Kenya, among Africans of all 
races. ^ 

CHAINS ROUND THE HILLS 

The dream of the'youth hostel 
pioneers in Kenya is three chains 
of hostels, one round Kilimanjaro, 
another round Mount Kenya, and' 
one running through the Northern 
Highlands towards Uganda. Those 
chains would cover the most 
beautiful walking country in East 
Africa consisting of rolling hills, 
high mountains, and sweeping 
plains. 

It is a country for early morning 
tramping with a sleep through the 
heat of midday, and then a few 
more miles, perhaps, in the cool 
of the early, evening. 


TRUCK WITH NO 
DRIVER 

A truck which can steer itself 
was on show in London at the 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition. 

Guided by signals received 
from an electric cable laid on or 
under the floor, the truck can be 
made to follow the line of the 
cable or to turn off at junctions. 
The stopping and starting of the 
vehicle can be controlled from a 
central panel, but should anyone 
accidentally step in front of one, 
a sensitive contact switch will 
stop the machine immediately. 

British Railways have ordei;^ed 
two of the vehicles for experi¬ 
mental use at Newton Abbot 
goods platform. 


THEY SAY ... 

British weather is often the 
envy of . the foreigners who 
spend several months under a 
mountain of snow or three- 
quarters of the year being grilled 
by a tropical sun. 

Mr, F. J, Err oil t Parliamentary 
Secretary^Board of Trade 

As with everything else, we 
could all write better with a 
little more effort, a little more 
cane. 

Entry in the CN Handwriting 
Test of 1938 

jyjANV of the beds holidaymakers' 
are given in hotels 'and 
boarding-houses have been skpt 
on too long by too. many-people. 
Some are fit only' for fakirs. 

Mr, Hector Raw son ^ President, 
National Bedding Federation 


News from 

At a jungle warfare training 
camp ‘ in Queensland, army 
blankets have been issued for the 
snakes used to illustrate lectures. 
The snakes had been suffering 
from cold at night. 

A hearing aid powered by the 
rays of the sun has been devel¬ 
oped in the U.S, On dull days 
power is provided by a tiny 
battery. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 24, /958 

Everywhere 

Over 10,000 Paris childrenTiave 
promised the police that they will 
stop drawing on walls and scatter¬ 
ing litter as their contribution to 
keeping the city’s monuments and 
public buildings clean. 

A turtle seven feet long and 
weighing 70 stone was caught by 
a French trawler in the English 
Channel recently. It was. esti¬ 
mated to be over 400 years old. 



Happy 

Hippo 

Mother Hippopotamus ^ 
keeps close to her baby 
as it takes its first walk 
at the Berlin Zoo. 


. A shopping centre costing over 
£1,000,000 is to be built outside 
Cheltenham. The first of its kind 
in Britain, it will serve new resi-' 
dential areas of Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, and Tewkesbury. 

Pictures by Congo, the London. 
Zoo chimpanzee, were not allowed 
duty free into the United States 
as works of art. “We'have to 
draw’ the line somewhere,’.’ said 
an official. The paintings are to 
be shown with those of Betsy, the 
chimp artist of the Baltiniorc Zoo. 

ANTARCTIC CO-OPERATION 

Australia and the U.S. have in¬ 
vited scientists from all countries 
to . .take part ; at any time in 
scientific studies at Wilkes’ Base 
iri the .. Antarctic. . The two 
countries., are. to co-operate in 
maintaining this base when the 
I.G.Y. ends next‘'Decembcr... 


A New Hampshire hen has laid 
an egg weighing half a pound on 
a Johannesburg farm. 

New Zealanders can expect to 
live longer than any other people 
in the world—men to 69 years, 
women to 72i years. 

Jazz trumpeter Louis ' Arm¬ 
strong has been invited to take 
part, in this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival. 

The world’s longest television 
network is to be built across 
Canada, from the Pacific coast to 
Newfoundland, a distance of 4000 
miles. ■ ,. 



of bacon last year. 

CORRECTION 


Penelope Mayon-White, 17, In the caption to, the picture 
of Ipswich has been , chosen .as Three on the Jump in CN May 
England’s representative at an In- 10, we referred to Ickenham, 
ternational ■ GlrL Guides’ camp to Surrey. This should, of . course, 
be held in Canada this summer, have read Ickenham, Middlesex. 

Out and About 


^HE full summer foliage of the 
trees, still keeping something 
of the freshness of spring, every¬ 
where shelters new broods of 
birds, and it seems a wonder how 
so many of the parents have time 
to sing, as they do, as well, as 
feed the hungry mouths. Perhaps 
this is an illusion, as we cannot 
see which of the ’singers have an 
unfledged family still. ‘ 

But out in the fields, too, there 
is' the satne 'happymixture, of 
spring and summer. I thought this 
when, after gazing into the' blue 
sky to' catch sight of some of the . 
ringing larks one morning, I saw 
a widespread flock of sheep on the 
greeh hillside. They all looked so 
white that they might have come 
out of a song by William Blake. 


But this was not an imagined 
. paradise to contrast, as the poet. ' 
did, with grimy towns. It is a 
common sight at this time 
wherever the sheep-shearing has 
. been finished. In some parts their 
brand-new appearance comes a 
few weeks later; but other , things * 
also are later, such as the tree 
. leaves that were slow to open but 
in spring. The haymaking- 
finished 'where I saw. the' shorn 
" sheep—is another of the moVeable - 
tasks of The countryside, and may 
not be done in the North before ^ 
mid-June. 

■Every part of pur small country ■ 
thus offers ‘ differing ‘ pictures, • 
' making 'the ' scenes as’ variable’'as • 
our weather.’ 

C, D. D. 
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Coventry school plays 
Hamlet in Germany 



Young Germans in the ancient Some members in. the audience 
Hansa city of Liibeck heartily could hardly believe that Ophelia 
applauded the boys of King Henry and Gertrude were played by 
VIII School, Coventry, who pro- boys I Most praised, however, was 
duced Hamlet there during the the young Hamlet, whose talent 
Easter holidays. and clear diction diminished what- 

: The boys made excellent ever language difliculties the 
ambassadors. :‘‘Liibeck vyould audience may have experienced; 
welcome more such distinguished though these in any case were few, 
productions from England,” said for no play is more popular in 
Df. Wendt, deputy-headmaster of Germany than Hamlet, and the 
the grammar school where the pupils are excellently schooled in 
play was performed. English. 


THEY DIG FOR 
VICTORY 

A busy, programme lies before 
volunteer archaeologists this 
summer. Over, 200 of them— 
including sixth-form schoolboys 
—arc to undertake one of^ the' 
most extensive “ digs ” , into the 
Roman period ever organised in 
this country. One team has already 
started an important excavation of 
Hadrian’s Wall, which is to con¬ 
tinue until early in August. The 
volunteers are to explore a Roman 
fort at Haltonchesters, and a 
Hadrianic bath-house. 

Another team is now working on 
a six-week excavation at the 
Romano-Celtic temple at Shorden 
Brae, near Corbridge, in North¬ 
umberland, and next month dig¬ 
ging is to be resumed at the 
Roman fort and settlement at 
Caerlcon in Monmouthshire, The 
site of the Roman city of Veru- 
lamium, St. Albans, Hertford¬ 
shire, where volunteers will sleep 
under canvas, will be worked on 
in July, . and at the end of that 
month another temple site at 
Brean Down, near Weston-super- 
Mare is to be explored. 

At some of the sites the volun¬ 
teers are offered small grants to 
help them with their expenses. 


Tall story 

A basket-ball manufacturer 
wanted to know how high the balls 
would bounce if they were 
dropped from the Empire State 
Building in New York. There 
were pbyious objections to prac¬ 
tical tests from the building itself, 
but the Li.S. Navy, authorities 
were approached and they 
arranged for a dozen of the balls 
to be dropped from a plane at the 
same height—1472 feet. 

Down went the balls and up 
came the answer: 22 feet 9 inches. 


SlATE-SPlinER WANTED 

Jet black sla^e from a quarry in 
British Columbia is now very much 
in demand for courtyards and 
fireplaces, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that it. should be used for 
roofs. But the quarry-owner is 
doubtful. “If we got a contract 
we would have to get a man from 
Britain to do the splitting,” he 
says. “Roof slate splitting is a 
lost art in Canada.” 


Great cricketing} 
days 

Denis Compton was always one 
of the liveliest of cricketers, and 
he has now proved himself no less 
lively as an author. 

End of an Innings (Oldbourne 
Press, 15s.) is the story of Denis 
Compton’s cricketing days since 
the war, a period which has seen 
England’s return to greatness. 

He himself played vital part 
in that rise, and his story is largely 
a flashback of the Tests in whiclx 
he. played all over the world. But 
it is the background to the Tests 
rather than the matches them¬ 
selves that he writes about, and 
he relates dozens of anecdotes 
about incidents “off stage.” 

He can tell a story against him¬ 
self, and mentions, for instance, 
the “unpredictability” of his call¬ 
ing for a run. “My first call, it 
has been said, is an invitation to 
treat; my second, a basis for 
negotiations; the third is too late, 
anyway, for by then ^ the other 
chap has been run out.” 


END OF A LINE 

Train-spotters travelled in force 
on the last Middlesbrough to 
Whitby coast train when the 75- 
year-old line was closed recently. 

At every station the spotters— 
members of the Railway Corre¬ 
spondence and Travel Society from 
Hull, Leeds, Northampton, and 
other centres—scrambled down 
and took photographs. The 15- 
mile stretch between Loftus and 
Whitby West Cliff has some of the 
finest coast scenery in Britain, but 
the line has had to be closed as 
being uneconomical. 

* Appropriately, the! name on the 
engine of the last train was The 
, Economist. 



For safer riding at night 


As Stated in C N recently, some New Forest ponies have been 
given luminous collars so that they may be more easily seen 
at night. Here we see both ponies and riders wearing hands 
of reflecting fabric at Brockcnliurst, Hampshire. 


Result of the 

C N National Handwriting 
Test- of 1958 


Prizes Worth £1000 A warded to Schools arid.Pupils 

C hildren’s Newspaper has ^ pleasure in announcing the result and 
principal awards in the seventh great CN Handwriting Test. 
Many thousands of schools in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands took part. This impressive total is a measure of the interest 
in the. competition, and the ; Editor extends his thanks, to schools 
and teachers for the ready co-operation which ensured its success. He 
is also grateful for the many letters paying tribute to the value of these* 
Tests in encouraging the cause of better handwriting. 

Once again, the examiners were gratified to see an improved standard 
of work. Teachers are congratulated on this improvement, which indeed 
was particularly marked in some cases. ■ 

Listed below are the winners of the chief awards, and the 100 special 
consolation prizes. The remaining awards will be notified by post, and 
all schools which took part in the Test will receive the full list of prize¬ 
winners as soon as possible. 

Group A ... for Pupils under 9 Years 


FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £5 : 
MARY ILLING, of CRESCENT SCHOOL, RUGBY. 


SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £4 : 
PAMELA JOHNSON, of CHOLMONDELEY COUNTY PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, MALPAS, CHESHIRE. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £3 : 
ALFREDA PURDY, of CROSSROADS PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
MARKETHILL, ARMAGH. 

Group B . . . Pupils aged 9 to under 12 

FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIVS-PRIZE of £5 : 
JANE PATERSON, of ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL, BURNHAM- 
ON-SEA, SOMERSET. 

SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £4 : 
JOHN IMMINS, of COLEMAN JUNIOR SCHOOL, LEICESTER. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £3 : 
GARETH JOHN DAVIES, of BOYS’ COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

BRECON. 

Group C . « . Pupils of 12 to under 17 

FIRST SCHOOL PRIZE of £50 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £5 : 
ARTHUR RICO, of MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, SPINKHILL, 
SHEFFIELD. 


SECOND SCHOOL PRIZE of £25 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £4 : 
JOHN F. B. PINE, of THORNTON B, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, 
HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 

THIRD SCHOOL PRIZE of £10 and PUPIVS PRIZE of £3 : 
PAULINE CAMPBELL, of BROUGHTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH?. 

The 100 SPECIAL CONSOLATION Brackley ; Christopher Pearce, Palmers 
PRIZES oT Wrist-watches or Concise Green ; Stewart Pennells, Leeds : Patricia 


Oxford Dictionaries, allotted in proportion 
to the entry totals in the three age groups, 
arc awarded for next best attempts to the 
following; 

GROUP A, Anna Boal, Letterkenny ; 
Melanie Campbell, Carrickmacross ; Susan 
Carruthers, BedlingtonStn.; Susan Cousins, 
Colchester; Christopher Eccicston, Yeovil; 
John R.' Ervinc, liallynahinch; Bridgetto 
Flynn, Dover ; Margaret Glasson, Redruth; 
Corinne Green, King’s Lynn; Christine 
Jolley, Wicklow ; Lynda Large, Dublin ; 
Maureen McKinney, Larne ; Angela 
Mcnagh, Newtownards; Graham Morrison, 
Gilnockie ; Ann Neighbour, Lewes : Valerie 
Orrock, Basildon ; Patricia Rough, Glas¬ 
gow; Leonard Spieremburg, Sutton; Charles 
Stallard, Wednesfield ; George Strickland, 
Glasgow, S.2; Wendy Whistlccraft, Becclcs. 

GROUP n, Elizabeth Barnes, London, 
S.E. 26 ; Margaret Biswcll, Bushey ; 
Malcolm Brockman, Hawkhurst ; ‘ Beryl 
Brooks, Hanwell, W. 7 ; Mavis Broome, 
New 'Barnet ; - David Bryant, 'Leeds ; 
Valerie Burgess, Bristol; Hermionc Clarke, 
Leicester ; Phyllis Clarke, Belfast ; John 
Connell, Leeds ; Susan Crosland, Don¬ 
caster Susan ; Dickens, London, W.2 ; 
I. Ebbagc. Highgate, N.6 ; Spencer Fagg, 
Cranbrook ; Elizabeth Fallows, Louth ; 

. Lyn Fell, South Norraanton ; Fenny Field, 
Reigate ; Dorothy ^ FIctt, Clarkston ; 
Barbara Forsyth, Carrickfergus ; Patricia 
Foster, Faversham ; Hilary Freeman, 
Abingdon ; -Jennie Fullcylove, Ecclesfield ; 
Diana Goodwin, Chelmsford ; Marilyn 
Gorvin, Southsea ; Paul Grant, Sheffield ; 
Jennifer Griffin, Bristol ; Jennifer Herbert, 
Blackrock ; Honor Hctherington, Lisburn ; 
Patricia Hillier, Bath ; Amanda Holloway, 
Welwyn Garden City ; Lynne Jarvis, 
Bedlington Stn, ; Peter Lawrence, Bletch- 
ley, ; Beryl ‘ Lindop, > Malpas Liam 
McCarry, .Chathill ; Evelyn Mackenzie, 
Inverness ; Angela Martin, .Worthing ; 
David' Martin.', Wallasey ; Tom Moore, 
Coleraine ; ^ Janina Nachilo, -Holyhead ; 
Elizabeth Nicolson, Wick ; Jill Parrish, 


Phillips, Romford ; Brian Pickard, Day- 
brook ; Jacqueline Powell, Bristol ; Anno 
Rollie, Bo’ness : George Rutherford, 
Canonbie ; Helen Smith, Salisbury ; 
Christine Swindells, Carshalton ; Ilazcl 
Turner, Glastonbury ; Mary Vinson, 
Bristol ; Mary Waddington, Kenilworth ; 
Hilary Walton, Halifax ; Linda Watts, 
Leicester ; Brenda Wheeler, East Finchley, 
N.2 ; Isobcl Wilkinson, Glasgow ; Susan 
Williams, Hanwell, W,7 ; Judith Winn, 
Hampton J Douglas.Wright, Dunfermline. 

GROUP C. Paul Binding, Hammersmith, 
W.6 ; Rosemary Burfoot, Chichester ; Ann 
Cooney, Acton, W.3 ; Nesta Elliott, 
Brighton ; Robert Fisher, Formby ; Daphne 
Giles, Carshalton ; Brenda Griffin^ Bath ; 
Yvonne Harman, St. Helier ; Andrew 
Jackson, Bristol ; Guy de Jonquiercs, Pur- 
ley ; Jane Kendall, Ealing, W.5 ; Claire 
Longbotham, Acton, W.3 ; Anna Lyons, 
Coleraine ; Joan McCormack, Newcastle ; 
Jennifer Merry, Lichfield ; Elaine Rennie, 
Paisley ; . Colin Robinson, Exeter ; Angela 
Steer, Cheltenham : - Kenneth Wright, 
Chailey. ■ 

2000 OTHER PRIZES of special ’‘ex¬ 
change point ” Fountaiti-pcns have also 
been awarded on a proportionate basis 
within the three* groups. It is regretted that 
all winnersVnames cannot be included here, 
but as already stated, the full list will go to 
all schools in due course. The list may also 
be seen at the C N Competition Office at 
3, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4. 

• ADDITIONAL AWARDS. Many 
hospital and other special schools also 
joined in the Test, and their entries—in 
some cases completed under great handi¬ 
caps—reflected credit on entrants and 
teachers alike. Extra prizes have been 
given in a number of such cases. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. These 
have been awarded for the best atternpt 
from each-schpbl submitting 10 or more 

, attempts, and not represented in the prize 
iist-T-and in certain additional,cases. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF LONG PART FOR 

BOY ACTOR 


."y^ATCiiiNG ■ Granada’s Junior 
.'Criss 'Cross ’'Quiz on the 
ITV network on Wednesdays,: 
you might never guess how much 
work is involved behind the scenes. 
It looks so simple, with only 
Jeremy Hawk and the two con¬ 
testants, and the Noughts and 
Crosses panel. Perhaps, like me, 
you could. almost imagine a 
.bearded little gnome at the back, 
turning the rollers when a new set 
,bf questions comes up, ■ 

.-Now I know better, having 
been let. into . the back-stage 
secrets. The pictures, on . the 
right, specially photographed in 
Granada’s Manchester studios for 
C N, tell better than words about 
the feverish activity in the back¬ 
ground. 

There are about 45 categories 
of questions to be fitted on to the 
rollers. They range from engineer¬ 
ing and explorers, words and 
spelling, to pets and poetry, games 
and science. Before each pro¬ 
gramme the questions have to be 
inserted in' the ragks and locked. 

. DUMMY QUESTIONS 

The X’s and O’s are put in the 
appropriate squares by pressing a 
button, and the same operator, also 
flashes the lights in the question 
box and registers the points 
-scored. Another, technician con¬ 
trols the rollers and yet another 
the sound track of snatches of 
interlude music. Remember that, 
besides the panel crew, the studio 
. is packed with, lighting experts, 
cameramen, and other technicians. 

Before the show, Jeremy Hawk 
spends an hour or more with the 
contestants, putting them at ease 
and plying them with, dummy- 
questions. 

‘ Since Junior Criss Cross Quiz 
started on November iJ, 1957, 
•thousands of boys andigirls have 
written asking to take part, and 
there is a long waiting list. And 
no wonder! Prizes include 
aquaria, budgerigars, pedigree 
dogs, microscopes, dressing-table 
■ sets, electric sewing machines, 
cycles, riding or ballet lessons, 
camping outfits, portable type¬ 
writers, and tennis sets. 

Top prize—for 850 points—was 



Jcrcniy Hawk with two young contestants in Junior Criss Cross Quiz 

originally to be a 
weekend in Paris for 
two, but this was 
impracticable. 

. At Granada’s head¬ 
quarters I was told 
that children show 
more imagination in. 
their . quiz answers 
than in choosing 
prizes. Mainly they 
go for cameras and 
tennis sets. More 
girls than boys choose 
cycles. 

Criss Cross Quiz 
has come to stay, 
partly .because it- is 
such a favourite, 
p'artly because 
Granada'want to get 
as much fun as pos¬ 
sible out of that expen- 

sive O’s and X’s panel. Behind the scenes 



(3-inger Woods, in the Light 
Programme’s Sunday afternoon 
serial. Children of the Archbishop, 
by Norman Collins, is played by 
16-year-old Michael Crawford. 
The BBC believe this to be one 
of the longest parts taken by such 
a young actor. 

Michael, who lives at Herne 
Hill, London, considers himself 
lucky that his voice shows no 
signs of breaking. “It just gets 
deeper and deeper,” he told me. 
“I reckon it has dropped half an 
octave in six months. But that 
won’t prevent me from singing on 
ITV on June 23 in Benjamin 
Britten’s new opera, Noye’s Flood, 
at the Aldeburgh Festival.” 

It was as a soprano that Michael 
started his drama career. While 
at Oakfield School, West Dul¬ 
wich,' he took' part in a school 
production of Britten’s Let’s Make 
an Opera; this helped when he 
answered an advertisement for a 
boy soprano for the English Opera 


Visit to the airport 

J, T^he Lime G 


gxYPORT Story, scheduled for 
Tuesday this week, is only the 
first of five monthly visits by 
BBC' Children’s T V to London 
Airport this summer. How air- 


animals of all shapes and sizes 
are transported to the ends of the 
earth. In Servicing the Giants, in 
July, viewers will be taken into 
the hangars to see how big long- 


craft takc-olf and touch-down, * distance airliners such as the 
theme of the first programme, is Britannias are kept in trim inside 
already familiar to most of us,' and out. In August we shall meet 
but Raymond Baxter, who will be the air crews, including stewards 
introducing the programmes, has . and air hostesses, and learn how 
even more informative items to they are trained and briefed, 
deal with in the future. ‘ The September visit will be to 

On June 3, for instance, we the Control Tower, nerve centre 
shall see in Live Freights how of the whole of London Airport. 


^HE Lime Grove studios are 
almost within earshot of the 
White City Stadium, where the 
B B C’s Junior Sportsview takes 
the cameras this Thursday for On 
Your Marks. School teams . of 
boys and girls from Kent, Essex, 
Middlesex, and Surrey will be 
coached by Geoff Dyson in sprint, 
long and high jump, and hurdles, 
and will also be seen in com¬ 
petitions. Max Robertson is the 
commentator. 

There is to be another On Your 
Marks programme on June 5. 


mmsm 




TRICKS 

EVERY BOY CAN DO 

An ingenious collection of easily 
mastered tricks which will provide 
hours of fun for a party or a wet 
afternoon. 

From all booksellers 7s 6d net 

CHATTO & WINDUS 

40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 


She 


sings 

(^OSPEL singers come mainly from 
America. One of the greatest 
today is 28-year-oId Marie Knight, 
who will be seen on British tele¬ 
vision for the first time in the 
B B C’s’ Six-Fivie Special on 
Saturday. 

Marie Knight was a little girl of 
nine . when she began singing 
spirituals at her local Baptist 
church in Orange, New Jersey.. 
Now she is famous all over the 
United States. She travels round 
with a preacher, spreading the 
Bible story to the rhythm of jazz 
and the blues. 

In Saturday’s programme she 
will be accompanied by the 
Humphrey Lyttelton Band. 



Group’s version of the same work. 
He got the leading role of the 
Little Sweep! One thing leads to 
another: he has since been in two 
films, The Soap Box Derby and 
Blow Your Own Trumpet, both 
made by . the Children’s Film 
Foundation, 


uiz for all 


]\j[ANY children are better on 
general 'knowledge — especi¬ 
ally modern subjects like aircraft, 
radio, skifile, and screen stars— 
than the grown-ups. At least, that 
is the view of ATV producer 
John Irwin, and he thinks it may 
well be proved in Keep It In The 
Family, a new TV quiz game he 
has invented which will be tried 
out soon. 

The idea is that families shall 
compete against each other before 





Marie Knight 


the cameras in a series of . general 
knowledge questions. Each family 
unit would consist of five people 
—from grandparents down through 
parents to children aged 12 and 
over. If a great-grandparent can 
be included, so much the better! 

Families all over the country 
are invited to apply.to John Irwin, 
Television House, Kingsway, Lon¬ 
don, W.C.2. 1 ' ' ; 

I hear that Keep ,It In The 
Family may start in midsummer. 

In the electricity 
industry 

^lAstair Dunnett roamed a big 
power station recently with a 
tape recorder, for next Saturday’s 
I Want To Be . In The Elec¬ 

tricity Industry in B B C Children’s 
Hour. 

Amid the din of dynamos he 
talked to men and women on the 
spot, and they managed to make 
themselves heard. Then in quiet 
offices he recorded chats ' with 
electricity chiefs, who told of the 
many apprentice schemes open to 
young people and the scope for 
learning responsible jobs. 

Grown-ups enjoy 
Schools TV 

You vvould be surprised at the 
number of grown-ups who are 
going to school again as a result 
of Schools T V. As you know, 
there is nothing to stop ordinary 
viewers from picking up the trans¬ 
missions to schools. ‘ I T V’s The 
Farming Year, broadcast to 
schools on Mondays, is so popu¬ 
lar outside the classroom that 
Associated-Rccliffusion have de¬ 
cided to repeat some of the 
episodes late, at night, from '11.0 
to 11,30, beginning next Monday. 

The Lambing; Season at Way- 
dale Farm comes first, followed by 
Springtime Planting, ; and More 
About Milk, 
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The North York Moors 

A National Park since February 1952, the North York 
Moors is an attractive region extending for 553 square 
miles between the Vale of York and the toast. Well- 
known to most Yorkshirernen, it is completely unknown 
country to a great number of other people in Britain, and 
they would find rich reward in exploring it. 


^HE coastline of North York 
, Moors National Park is an 
exciting succession ^ of rock pro¬ 
montories, secluded bays, and 
sandy beaches. In the north the 
massive Boulby Cliffs, the second 
highest on the English coast, rise 
to a height.of 660 feet. Nearby 
'is Staithes, the close-packed little 


independent people with their own 
speech and folklore, and odd cus¬ 
toms like the Plough Stots dance 
at Goathland, held every year to 
celebrate the day when the plough 
was first put into the ground after 
the Deluge. i . 

The traditional building , crafts¬ 
manship of this part of Yorkshire 
is of a high order, 
from; the little grey 
stone farms with their 
red-pantiled roofs to 
the manor houses, 
churches, and castles 
which grace' the 
wooded dales. In the 
south-west of the park 
are the much-visited 
remains of the i2th- 
century Cistercian 
'abbey of Rievauix. 

On the coast you 
will find traces of 
Norse influence in the 
local dialect and even 
in the shape of the 
Yorkshire coble — a 
fishing boat which 
town at, the water's edge where traces its descent from the long- 



Captain Cook was apprenticed to 
a shopkeeper before running off 
to-Whitby to sail the seven seas. 
South of Whitby, which has been 
left out of the park, is an old 
coastguard path that makes a 
delightful route to the famous 
Robin Hood’s Bay and thence by 
Ravenscar and Hayburn Wyke to 
the park boundary at Scarborough. 

Behind the coast the country 
rises in a series of hills and dales 
to the main hinterland of wide, 
opsn moorlands and the escarp¬ 
ment of Cleveland and the Ham- 
.bletoh Hills. It is a sparsely- 
populated district of scattered 
farmsteads and hamlets where 
hard work has wrung an uncer¬ 
tain living from the land. 

This constant struggle with 
Nature has produced a sturdy, 


ship, of the Vikings. There are 
remains of ancient settlements on 
the high lands, and some miles of 
Roman road have been uncovered 
on Wheeldon Moor. 

The district has great variety of 
colour, and the constantly-chang¬ 
ing hues of the ling and bracken 
and the rich woodlands of the 
valleys are much favoured by 
artists, A special splash of colour 
occurs every spring at Farndalc-^ 
now a Nature reserve—where wild 
daffodils .bloom in great profusion. 

The Natio lal Park Committee 
has hit on ari ingenious means of 
getting rid of war-time eyesores 
by arranging for the Royal 
Engineers to [blow some of them 
up as part of their training pro¬ 
gramme. [ 

Next week: |rhe Yorkshire Dales 



Force Valley, near Hockitess Crown copyright tmrvcd) 


NEW FILMS 



Qmiley was an endearing film, 
which introduced us to a 
young Australian imp, the son of 
the blacksmith of a small settle¬ 
ment in the Australian outposts. 

Always up to llis neck in scrapes, 
young Smiley was still, one of the 
most engaging little fellows ever to 
reach the cinema screen. Now 
comes Smiley Gets A Gun, the 
second adventure of the character 
invented by Moore Raymond. 

A new Smiley has been found 
in ten-yearTold Keith Calvert to 
replace the original one, Colin 
Petersen. But the film is again a 
simple one, and has the fresh 
Australian outdoors for its back¬ 
ground which, in colour, is a 
delight to watch. 

EARNING Ills CUN 
Perhaps Smiley Gets A Gun is 
not quite so charming as the first 

of the series, but it packs a lot of Smiley and his friend Joey (Bruce Archer) in a scene from Smiley Gets a Gun 
amusing incident into the small 

Chips Rafferty' is a friendly 
policeman and Grant Taylor a 
cheerful engineer who believes in 
Smiley’s innocence a 11 through. 
Both give fine performances, and 
that famous British actress, Sybil 
Thorndike, thoroughly enjoys her¬ 
self as the strange Granny who is 
regarded by all the children, 
except Smiley, as a fierce old 
witch. 

FUN IN THE WEST 
Jf you like Western films I think 
you will enjoy The Sheepman, 
which stars Glenn Ford. Glenn 
comes to a neighbourhood which 
rhakes its living out of rearing 
cattle and optimistically insists 
that he is going to rear sheep 
instead. Naturally, this does not 
please the local people and Glenn 
finds himself in a lot of trouble. 
But he takes it all very good- 
humouredly, and because he is 
very quick on the draw and also 
handy with his fists, he eventually 
makes his point, The Sheepman is 
a most amusing Western, with a 
lot of action and humour, and 
without the brutality and killing 
which sometimes spoil Western 
films. 


space of its story. Chips Rafferty 
is the local police officer who tries 
to instil a sense of responsibility 
into the mischievous youngster, 
’’‘ril give you the gun you want as 
soon as you have canned it,” 
says the understanding police¬ 
man. “When you have earned 
eight good marks for conduct you 
shall have it. But I’ll take marks 
off for pranks.” 



Keith Calvert, tlie new Smiley 


So Smiley set^ out to earn his 
gun and finds it no easy task. All 
sorts of misunderstandings occur 

' to make him lose marks. Every¬ 
body thinks it was he who let a 
goat into church during Sunday 
morning service, when really it 
was another boy. Everybody 
thinks it was Smiley who started a 
bush fire, but he will not sneak on 
his chiirn. 

* . And perhaps'worst of all, every¬ 
body. thinks (well, nearly every¬ 
body), that it was Sniiley who stole 
the gold from the secret store of 
Granny , Mckinley, the, eccentric 
oldest inhabitant. Of course, it all 
comes out right in the end, but by 
then Smiley has really earned his 
rifle. ? 

One of the delights of Smiley 
Gets A Gun is the chance it gives 
us to sec what aii Australian 
village with its people really looks 
like. The forest fire, too, is a 
tremendous thrill and is beautifully 
photographed, Smiley "Gets A 
Gun is a friendly film that should 
appeal to all the family, with 
Keith Calvert and "his chum Bruce 
Archer quite splendid as the mis¬ 
chievous children. 



Invitation to the 
dance 

A chance to learn Scottish 
dances is offered this summer by 
the Scottish Youth Hostels Asso¬ 
ciation, Training courses lasting a 
Week are being held at Corraith 
Youth Hostel, near Troon, from 
July 19 to the middle of August. 
Instruction in traditional Scottish 
country dancing is combined with 
excursions to the Burns country^ 
the Clyde coast, and sunny days 
on the. Ayrshire seashore. 

Among visitors from other 
countries will be two Bavarian 
dance teams, who will doubtless 
demonstrate their own folk danc¬ 
ing during the evenings at 
Corraith. 

The inclusive charge for the 
week is £7 10s. More information 
can be obtained from the 
S.Y.H.A., 7 Bruntsfield Crescent, 
Edinburgh* 10. 


MOUNTAIM RESCUE EV THE MGHT 


One of the most daring rescues 
ever attempted on British moun¬ 
tains has Won the coveted George 
Medal for Flight-Sergeant John' 
Lees, of the R.A.F, 

On January 3 , last, the R.A.F. 
Mountain Rescue, team stationed 
at Valley, Anglesey, was informed 
that an Injured climber lay on the 
remote Craig yr Ysfa, a. cliff 
tucked aWay in the Carnedds, the 
loneliest of Welsh mountains. It 
is probably the most diflicult to 
reach of all the Snowdonian cliffs. 
By nightfall Flt.-Sgt. Lees and 
his team hac^ reached the top of 
the snow-covered cliff, and in 
pitch darkness four of the men 
climbed down 750 feet until they 
reached the injured climber. They 
were then faced with the problem 
of getting him to the foot of the 
cliff 200 feet below them. It was 
a sheer drop, with hand and foot 
holds coated in ice. ^ 


. ■ I ' 

Flight-Sergeant Lees strapped 
the injured man to his back, and 
began the descent. 

The citation of the award says: 
“Although exhausted by the tre¬ 
mendous physical strain imposed 
on him, he refused to give in, arid 
not only directed the movements 
of the stretcher party, but also 
bore the brunt” of the carrying 
duties during the descent of Cwm 
Aigian. 

“Flight-Sergeant Lees, with ho 
thought for his own safety, 
showed exceptional skill, courage, 
and determination during this 
hazardous operation.” 

Flight-Sergeant Lees, a keen 
climber since boyhood, joined the 
R.A.F. Mountain Rescue Service 
in 1945. He became an instructor 
and later took charge of the ser¬ 
vice at Valley. In 1955 he was in 
the R.A.F. expedition to the 
Himalayas. 
















































One of the Guests, by Anthony Devas, A.R.A. 

The copyright of all the pictures on these paf*cs reserved for the owners 
.' . ■ by : The Royal Academy Illustrated .■ ■ 


Penelope ami Melifa, by Dame Laura Knight, R.A. 


The Model-makers, by Norman C, Blarney 



Marina C. Dracoulis, by A. K. Lawrence, R.A 


Fcic Dicu, Briltany, by Grace Wheatley 


Adventurer’s Talc, by Grace Wheatley 


Nicky Gargano, by Willia 
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Nicholas C* Dracoulis, by A, K, Lawrence, R 































































What is the next move? 



That chess makes you concentrate is sho’wn Ly eight-year-old 
Janet Bailey and Jeffrey Barlett, who is seven, of the Minct 
School at Hayes, Middlesex. 


Australia’s mysterious lake 


A freak of nature, a lake which 
changes colour twice a year, is 
attracting thousands of tourists this 
month to Mount Gambler in 
South Australia., Known as Blue 
Lake, the three-mile sheet of water 
loses its summer hue of vivid 
sapphire every May {autumn in the 
Southern hemisphere) and assumes 
a dingy grey shade, returning to 
its delightful blue the following 
December. ' 

The mysterious change occurs 
during a period of three to four 
weeks, and man/ theories have 
been advanced to 'account for it. 
The most generally accepted is 
that of Professor J. B. Cleland, of 
Adelaide University He claims 
that the blue tint of the water is 
caused by a shrub, a variety of 
Christmas bush, that grows on the 
steep banks of the lake. The 
leaves of this plant, when soaked 
in water, produce a dye which has 
an appearance similar to that of 
any fluorescent substance in direct 
sunlight. 

Another puzzling feature of the 
lake is that although a million 


gallons arc pumped from it daily 
to supply ' a neighbouring town, 
the water level remains more or 
less the same. And it has been 
found that even in the summer 
months of December and January, 
when rain is less plentiful, the 
level is higher than in the winter 
months of July and August. This 
is . thought to be due to the 
presence nearby of the . sub- 
artesian freshwater basin of the 
ancient Murray Gulf, By way of 
this, V rainfall in the adjoining 
, state of Victoria probably takes 
from six to 18 months * to enter 
Blue Lake through subterranean 
channels. - 

But the Aborigines have a 
different and more - picturesque 
explanation. Their legend tells 
that long ago in the “dream 
lime,” Mount Gambier had a 
strange son called Woo who 
became great friends with the 
birds and the animals. His death 
has been an everlasting grief to 
his mother, and she has shed 
tears ever since, keeping the Blue 
Lake filled. 


Architecture 
and you 

Many fine buildings have gone 
up in Northumberland, Durham, 
and Cumberland since the war, 
and an interesting exhibition of 
them called Architecture and You, 
is on view at Ncwcastle-upon- 
Tync until May 26, 

The display consists of models, 
drawings, and photographs show¬ 
ing all that is best in private 
houses, schools, hospitals, offices, 
and other buildings. Good 
examples of bus shelters have not 
been forgotten. 

Boys and girls arc as sensitive 
to attractive design in their sur¬ 
roundings as anyone, and it is 
hoped that many of them will visit 
this instructive exhibition, which 
has been organised to celebrate the 
centenary of the Northern Archi¬ 
tectural Association. 


T/ie <..hi/c/fen*s Mew$f)q()er, May 24, 1953 


LABOUR SAVING IN 
THE TUNNEL 

The cleaning of Blackwall 
Tunnel under the Thames has 
^become more of a problem since 
diesel engines became common. 
But Mr. Alfred Brentnall, the 
Thames tunnel superintendent of 
London County Council, has 
designed a machine out of scrap 
iron and other materials to deal 
with the situation. It used to take 
three men 44 weeks to wash the 
tiles, and they used up 25cwt. of 
scouring powder. With the new 
machine it lakes them six weeks 
and only 76Ib. of powder. The 
cost has gone down from £1260 to 
£210, while the tunnel lighting is 
said to be improved 1()0 per cent. 


DOWN IN THE GARDEN 

A 12-ycar-old boy, Robin 
Baylis of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, found pieces of bone and 
pottery while digging in his garden. 
Taking them to the local museum, 
he was told that he had discovered 
an Iron Age pot filled with, animal 
bones, and that they dated back 
to 350 n.c. 


RO UND-THE-WORLD 
SCOUTMASTER ^ 


A Pakistan Scoutmaster, Taqi 
Mohsin, has completed nearly half 
of a round-the-world journey with 
the object of meeting and talking 
with Scouts in as many countries 
as possible. 

Mr. Mohsin’s mission began'in 
July 1956, when he left his home 
to attend the World Jamboree at. 
Sutton Coldfield. Sometimes walk¬ 
ing and sometimes hitch-hiking, he 
slowly made his way westward, 
visiting the world’s largest oil re¬ 
finery at Abadan, the ruins of 
Babylon and Nineveh, Jerusalem, 
and Egypt. 

Mr. Mohsin left Egypt for 
Libya and then travelled along the 
whole length of the North African 
coast to Tangier, where he crossed 
the Strait of Gibraltar and con¬ 
tinued to England, arriving just in 
lime for the Jamboree. 

From Sutton Coldfield he made 


his way across Europe, visiting 
France, Belgium, Holland, West 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. From 
there he went bn to Turkey, 
Israel, Sudan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
and Uganda, his latest stop. 

After a short rest, Mr. Mohsin 
plans to travel down to Cape 
Town and then work his passage 
on a tramp steamer to America. 
And then finally, after another 
steamer journey across the Pacific, 
to return home about the middle 
of 1960 through Japan, China, 
Siam, and Burma. 

“ One thing that this journey has 
already taught me,” he said to a 
CN Correspondent in Uganda, “is 
that one of the greatest hopes for 
world peace is the Scout movement 
with its teaching of universal 
brotherhood and its rejection of 
old-fashioned nationalism,” 



From Roman, times 
During excavations for a by-pass road, remains of the 
pottery industty of Roman Britain have been unearthed ou 
u section between Water Newton, Huntingdonshire, and 
Wansford in Northamptonshire. In this picture two 
university students are examining a kiln. 


MIC AH CLARKE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (9) 



Monmouth’s army ^went to Bridgwater and 
from there marched out at night hoping to sur¬ 
prise King James’s forces, which were encamped 
not far away. Encouraged by their preachers, 
the rebel peasants were eager for battle. 
Reuben Lockarhy, pounded by Major Ogilvy, 
was obliged to stay behind, and Micah com¬ 
manded his company. Sir Gervas, dressed up 
like a courtier, treated it all as grand fun. 


Led by local guides, the rebels made their way 
slowly over Sedgemoor, crossing the drainage 
ditches by narrow bridges. They came to within 
half a mile of the enemy without being seen, and 
exultantly and silently they spread out to rush 
the royalist camp. But when they advanced 
•again they came to a deep ditch called the 
Bussex Rhine, and could find no bridge. Their 
guides had lost the way in the dark, 


The alarm sounded among the royalists, and the 
check to the rebels gave the regiments time to 
turn out and march to the Bussex Rhine, 
where a furious fusillade broke out from both 
sides. Dccimus and Micah’s men were firing 
steadily when Monmouth rode up, bareheaded 
and wild-cycd, “ Alas, what an error! ” he cried. 
“Shall we draw off, Saxon,ch?” Decimus re¬ 
plied. ** We hold our own here, your Majesty.” 


But farther along the water King James’s cavalry 
found their way across, and now charged the mass 
of rebels, cutting them down and scattering 
them. Decimus, Micah, and Sir Gervas formed 
their men into a ring, the front rank kneeling, the 
rear rank standing. “Steady, my brave lads,” 
cried Saxon, “give not an inchl”' Then they 
caught sight of Monmouth and his attendants 
galloping away from the fight 


Deserted Iiy tlieir leader, wliat will happen to Micah and his friends? See next week’s instalment 
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SECRET OF THE GORGE 


Malcolm Saville 




The Lone Piners* search for the 
Whiteffower Diamond Necklace 
has reached a critical stage, llie 
two strange men who are also 
looking for the treasure have sue- 
ceeded in kidnapping Nicholas. 
One of them threatens the Lone 
Pin'ers that unless they leave 
Bringewood Manor, they will not 
see the hoy again. David agrees, 
tc go, but instead, they pack their 
gear and set out to look for a 
new camp. Jenny, Tom, 'and the 
twins set off for Bringewood ChaSe 
to . look for Nicholas, leaving. 
Peter and David behind to find the 
liew camp.' 


“D^ 


18. Rescue 

Hauling Mackie will have to 
ride/all the way,'in:’his 
basket” Mary said, ’ and’ she 
glanced round to. see that the 
little dog was safe at the back of 
her bicycle. “We shall have to 
hurry because he doesn’t like 
being there' too long and I don’t 
like it when he is unhappy.”. ’ : 

It did not take Jenny, Tom, and 
. the twins long to reach the road, 
and then’ the going was much 
easier. 

None of them had seen Bringe¬ 
wood Chase before, but as there 
did not seem to be very much' of 
it/Tom suggested that they should 
leave their bikes: under the trees 
by the, bus stop. i 

“We’Il split up,” he’ 
said. “Mary with me 
and Dickie with 
Jenny; each pair take 
one side of the High 
Street.” 

It was Dickie who 
found the clue they 
needed, but even he 
admitted later that he 
was lucky. The bus 
from Ludlow arrived 
and a woman with a 
loaded string bag got 
out, passed them with 
a smile, and went into 
‘ the butcher’s shop a 
few yards ahead, 

;, “ She’s got a lucky 
face,” Jenny whis¬ 
pered. “Let’s ask in 
the butcher’s.” 

Dickie nodded 
solemnly and went 
into the shop. 

Yes, the butcher 
said he knew Nicholas 
Whiteflower, but he 
hadn’t seen him for 
many weeks, and 
Dickie was .about to 
leave feeling rather disappointed 
when the woman with the string 
bag overwhelmed them with 
words. She knew Nicholas. It was 
a shame about the Whiteflowexs. 
How was the poor Iamb? Yes, 
she had seen him this very morn¬ 
ing. While waiting for the bus to 
move off she saw him speak to 
the driver of a! housebreaker’s 
lorry which had pulled up in the 
shade of the trees. No. The driver 
was not wearing a black beret, and 
Nicholas got into the cab with him. 


”And I’ll tell you something, my 
dears. That .lorry calls every day 
at Blandish’s inn. Down Sun 
Lane, it is, and its called The 
Two Bells. I was thinking to my¬ 
self this very morning that 
Blandish seems to be mighty 
interested in the Manor now that 
it’s being pulled' down, but I was 
wondering why young' Master 
Nicholas should be in that lorry 
_)» 

She was still. talking when 
Jenny and Dickie, after thanking 
her for her help; dashed out of the 
shop waving frantically to Tom 
and Mnry. 

They were all thrilled by the 
news and agreed that they should 
find the Two Bells at once. 

It, was. not very long before 
they saw the shabby-looking inn in 
Sun Lane, but they did not go up. 
to it. 

“We’ve got to be careful,” Tom 
warned. : “You all wait about here 
while I run down and have a look. 
No sense in us all going, I won’t 
be long. Cheerio.”, 

■ He was J^ack in ten minutes—, 
the longest ten minutes they had 
ever known, 

“The inn is closed,” he 
said excitedly, “but I’ve found 
Nicholas; He’s a prisoner in a 
room at the back. He saw me 
that he can’t open 
There’s^a ladder in 




but signalled 
the window. 



Tom signalled to Nicholas to smash the glass 
from inside 


the yard, but I’m not sure that it ^ 
will reach. Come on. .We’ve got 
to be quick . . . You twins go 
to the front and keep whoever is 
there busy. Say you want to buy 
some ginger beer or something; 
When we are ready we’ll give the 
peewit call.” 

It so happened that the rescue 
of the kidnapped Nicholas was 
almost as simple as Tom’s plan. 
Fortunately, the twins did not' 
have much trouble in occupying 
the attention of the woman who j 


answered their knock on the door. 
This was the sort of situation they 
enjoyed, and the woman, who was 
Mrs. Blandish, was no match for 
them. ' ; . . 

Meanwhile, in tHe yard behind 
the inn, Jenny and Tom struggled 
to set the heavy la^lder against the 
wall of the house below the sill of 
the room in which Nicholas was 
imprisoned. 

While Jenny stood on the 
bottom rung, Tom climbed up and 
.signalled to Nicholas to smash the 
glass from inside when they had 
got out of the way. Nicholas, with¬ 
out making much noise, had to 
smash the wooden window frames 
too, but was soon climbing 
down the ladder, the whole opera¬ 
tion taking only a few seconds. 
Then they all three raced round to 
' the front of the inn, gave the pee¬ 
wit call to the twins who were 
still inside keeping Mrs. Blandish 
occupied .and ran as hard as they 
could to the High Street. The 
twins joined them there a minute or 
so later looking smugly satisfied. 

Into a trap 

The rescue had been carried out 
in so short a time that they felt 
' sure no one had seen them. 
Twenty minutes later they were 
: turning into the track that led to 
the gorge. 

Nicholas, riding on the crossbar 
of Tom’s bike, did not have much 
chance to talk, except . that he 
knew he was a fool! When Peter 
was in the surgery he had seen 
and recognised the housebreakers’ 
lorry, and, thinking to be clever, 
had asked the driver if he knew 
a man who looked like “Pudding 
Face.” The driver had said that 
he did and knew where he lived 
and that he would show him. He 
seemed friendly enough, but as 
soon as he was in the cab of the 
lorry Nicholas was sure that he 
had made a mistake. The man 
drove straight to the Two Bells, 
yanked Nicholas out, and pushed 
him into the hall. He had no 
chance because Blandish and the 
man in the brown suit were stand¬ 
ing there evidently waiting for the 

lorry. 

* 

New place to camp 

“Must say they seemed sur¬ 
prised ■ to see me,” Nicholas 
‘admitted. “I tried to fight but it 
was no use. They shoved me in 
that filthy little bedroom, I 
couldn’t open the window from 
inside, and if I’d bust the glass I 
was too high to jump. They told 
me to behave myself and Td be all 
right, but I’d never have thought 
1 couUkbe such a fool . . . How’s 
Peter’s knee?” 

“She should be waiting for us 
with David in that old punt right 
now,” Jenny explained. “We’ve 
got to find a new place to camp, 
and Peter • and David have been 
hunting for one while we rescued 
you.” 

They hid their bicycles and ran 
down to the river. ^There was no 
punt, but as they stood on the 
bank the bushes on the opposite 


bank parted and Peter’s fair head 
appeared, 

“Jolly good to have got Nicky,” 
she called put softly. “Listen! 
We managed to get the punt across 
here, but we can’t get it back 
against the current. All go up to 
the bow bridge and cross it one at 
a time,. making sure that you’re 
not being spied on from anywhere 
;—especially from the hill, David 
and I will , meet you once you’re 
over, . but don’t . make a sound. 
We’ve been lucky. Tell you all 
about it in a minute. Cheerio.’’ 
And she disappeared. 

Tom led the way. .along the 
track they now jenew so well. They 
all realised that Peter and David 
must have found a new and secret 
camp and that the most exciting 
part of their adventure -was still to 
,c6me..: They had not gone many 
yards towards the bridge when 
the swirling waters of the river 
were suddenly patterned with rain¬ 
drops. There was a roll of thun¬ 
der overhead and they realised 
that the storm for which they had 


been waiting had broken at kst. 
Then the rain began to pour down 
in earnest. They raced for the 
bridge and sheltered under some 
nearby trees. 

“Over you go,” Tom ordered, 
“One at a time now, as Peter said, 
and keep ducked down all the 
way. Wait for us by those bushes.” 

The rain was blotting out the 
landscape, so it would have been 
doubtful if anyone could have seen 
the five figures and j^ackie 
doubling across the bridge. They 
did it one by one and met, wet 
and breathless, as arranged. 

“Now where?” Tom said. ■ / • 

As .if in answer to his question, 
David, followed by Peter, pushed 
his way through the thick under¬ 
growth by the edge of the river. 

“Hallo there, ’ so ' you got 
Nicholas all right?” David said as 
they crowded round him. 

“We did. But what about you. 
Peter sounded as though you’ve 
got something tP tell us,” Tom 
replied, “I can tell there’s some- 

Continued on pagc'lO 





What’s missing from this locomotive? Something that helps the 
wheels to go round 1 No steam locomotive would be complete without 
one—just as no cycle is complete without a 
Sturmey-Archer Gear, With a Sturmey- 
Archer Gear to give you a pushj you go fast 
without hard work. For Sturmey-Archer 
Gears are the finest in the world—light in 
weight yet tough and thoroughly reliable. So 
whenjyoM-go to,buy a cycle youTl know just 
what to look out for. Make sure it’s fitted with 
a Sturmey-Archer Gear and your cycle will be 
complete! 
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Mo cycle is complete without a 
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SUPER 
RIDGE 
TENT 


Send Sd. for Illustrated Lists 

Money back H not satisfied } IN or OUTDOORS 



MtsU 


ALL 

WEATHER 
Cosh Price 

£7.19.6 

Plus 4/- cai’i’. or C.O.D. 

6 it, 3 in. long X 6 ft. 

X e ft. 3 ft. walls. ’ 

Made of strong 6 oz, tent cloth. 


Strong—Folds Flat 


DEP. 


Plus 7/6 carr. and 
8 hists. at 8/3, 

Every child 
loves to slide} 
Tliore’s hours of 
fun with this 
wonderful play-pieco 



double proofed, with generous door overlap, strong wood with safety side 

Wide eaves,' Double thichuesa draught cloth panels and hand grips at top. 

all round base. Socketed uprights. Com- Ideal for the garden, 

pleto ill VALISE. Takes 2 Camp Beds or playroom, etc. Half normal price} 

3 adults. Weight 13 lbs. I MAXIMUM IIEiailT 3i FT.. LENGTH 6 FT. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.77), 623-7 Holloway Road, London, N.lO 
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WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. 
for postage. (Abroad l/-‘ 
extra Hcgd,) Monthly 
Belectlons our special¬ 
ity. Adult colieotors 
cat'ered for. If you wish- 
you may join “'tllE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Bad^e. Membership Card 
listiug fine gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal See. 
Est. 1897.) 

We aim to please 
Parents* or Headmaster*a 
permission repaired, 

WKIGHrS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd, (Oept> 53)> Canterbury^ Kent. 


101 DIFFERENT STAIOPS 

Catalogue Value 10/• ^ 





Simply give us your uamo and address and 
enclose 3d. for post ago juid wo will send 
this WONDERPUti PACKET OP 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY PBEE OP 
CHABOE. In addition marvellous Approvals 
will accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything. 

PLEASE TELL YOVH PARENTS. 

entOGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. W56), Briclgnortli, Shropshire 


^ ONE very oltl and ONE very new 

X GREAT BRITAIN 


comprising ONE 1065 QEEEAT VfCi'Oni/l 
stamp (Cat. value 6/-), and 03VE 1955 
'QVEEN ELIZABETH, 10/- FALEE (Cat. 
value ■5/-) 1 ! I This unusual gift of ONE 
BABE OLD, and ONE UlGll VALVE 
NEW Will be seat at moo 

ABSOLUTELY FREE I 

to All genuine collectors rcQuesting one 
of my Discount Approval selections. I 
also -present purchasers with a SPECIAL 
SVItPItlSE GIFT, and I operate a 
genuine profit-sharing BONUS SCHEME 
lor all customers making reasonable 
Tegular purchases. 

Please tell j/our parents. 

You will not regret wanting to': 

CL W. THOMAS (Dept. tNGB), 

7 Winterbourne fid.* Abingdon, BerRs. 
^ji^euelosing .5d. stamp for postnge.^x, 


OHEMISTRY APPARATUS ; 

Send 3d. Stamp (or 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets; 
‘‘Experiments*’ 
1/2 

“Formulae” 

1/1 

“ Home 
Chemistry ” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 
Bg (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

ISEilln 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps -is given absolutely 
to all genuine applicants for lay 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4id. in 
stamps for postage, and parents’ permission.. 
Duly used Br. Colonial Approvals. 
<OvDrsefls applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHtiR (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


GOYA 
PAINTINGS 




3 new 
6PANISU 
'large pictorials 
all with 

GOLD PRINTING. 
FREE to all sending 3d. postage for 
Discount Approvals. j>le a sc tell parents. 

S. REY (GP) 

10 WAJsh Avenue, BRISTOL, 4 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(Ail Different) 


100 World ... 2/. 
100 Russia 6/6 

50 Gt. Britain > 

(All Obsolete) 2/. 


50 Finland 
50 Poland 
50 U.S.A. 

25 Turkey 
100 China 
25 Malaya 
50 Australia 
50 India 


1/3 

2 /. 

1/G. 

1 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

2/6 

1/3 


500 Brit.Empire20/- 
12, llorni Island 
Triangulars 2/- 


10 Barbados 
10 Gold Coast 
25 Egypt 
100 Canada ... 

100 E'ratice ... 

100 Germany ... 

100 Italy 
10 Iceland ... 

10 Hong Kong 


2 /- 

1/3 

1/3 

6 /. 

2 /- 

1/3 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/3 


Floaso acid 3d, for return postage. 
Full Price List scut Proe of charge. NO 
APPROVALS. Orders despatched per return 
'—NO WAITING, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GIBBONS* SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1958 EDN., 1,597 Pages, 
PRICC 21/-, Postage 1/9. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Altington St., Victoria, London, S.W.i 


FREE 


MALTA 

GEORGE CROSS 

BD TOU KXOW that on April 15th, 
Malta issued a «et Of stamps to 
commemorate the conferment of the 
George Cross on the people of the 
Island for their fortitude in the War? 
That these stamps were withdrawn 
and became obsolete on April 21st? 
mi AT we will send to YOU. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE a packet of 6 
MALTA STAMPS, including the i^d. 
George Cross? Just ask to see 
our .Superior Discount Approvals 
enclosing od. stamp (Abroad 1/6) 
for postage—and please loll your 
rarentsi 

U, HUTCHINSON (44), 

Old Cedars Cottage, Westwood Hill, 
S ydenham, S.E.2G 


“TOPICAL STAMPS” 

Our “TopicTSil PabJeet” TREE—to introduce 
our “‘Topical Approvals.” They are 
wonderful, up-to-tho-minute selections, and 
are ALWAYS scut BY RETURN OF POST. 
Every stamp sold by us is Bunrant-ced 
genuine—British Uolouial and Foreign. 
Please tell liour j)arc7if.s—then send 3d. stamp & 
receive your Approvals and gift BY RETURN, 
Write to: APPROVAI. BEPT-, T.S. 
72 Bonfleld Way. Portslade, Sussex 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 

ANTiaUA, BORNEO. DOMINICA, 
aBBNABA. ST. KITTS, MALTA, 
MOROCCO, MONTSERIIAT. QATAR, 
ETC., ETC. 

—a magnificent collection of 20 Common¬ 
wealth., mostly MINT with many pictorials 
Free and Post Preel if you ask to see 
Bargain Approvals. 

Both ffijt and Approvals will amaze you. 
Please icU your parents, 

B0WDEH,10 Hobmoor Croft, Birmingham, 25 


Once again 1 am offering this amazing 

FREE GIFT 

AUSmLIAN COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 

This packet containing 5 Australian Com¬ 
memorative stamps. Includes such stamps ns 
Royal Visit. Antarctic Research, Red Cross, 
and 2 others, is offered. FREE to applicants 
for niy Bargain Approvals enclosing 3d. for 
postage. Please tcllyour Parents before rcplyiiip. 
S.W.SALMON(C29) 119 BeechcroftRd,, Ipswich 



TAME MICE=— 

IjlTrWhite or Piebald 
Mice ... . . "pair 5/3 
Cages ... .7/6 
.3/6 
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List .sd. 


PITT FRANCIS, OJW. 

MOUSE FARM, TERNDALE, GLAM. 
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^HOES 

The most comfortable 
over. Will make walking an 
absolute ploasure. Genuine 
solid leather full chrome uppers, snugly 
leather lined Inside throughout. One piece 
solid leather sole and heel. Must bo worth 
three times our price. Brown. Sizes 2 to 9i, 



« GREAT CAMPING OFFER ^It 

RI06ETENT^^4/- 



,>1 BRAND NEW doduxe 
^ "Safety" Tent. All 
colours. Complete, Ideal 
cyclista, campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in, sleep¬ 
ing base y(, 4 ft. B in. wide x 3 ft. 6 la. 
high X 12 in. ivalls. AU approx. Weight 
3:1 11>* Cash es/- or '4/- deposit and 
9 monthly payments .of 2/6. WITH 

FLYSHEET C3/6 *or 9/3 deposit and 
B monthly payments 9/0, 1 of 4/9. Both 
carriage £/6. LISTS TENTS, TEEMS. 


including J sizes.' 13/11, post 2/1. ^Cash 


refunded If not delighted. Nursing Sisters Pure Wool Full Length Stockings, 3 pairs'7/6, 
post T/9.' Sizes 8i to lOJ. Stone beige colour, . Send auiokly for FREE LISTS OF 
CLOTHING, TENTS, RINGS. WATCHES, BTNOCULABS. TELESCOFES, CABINETg, ETC. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 



f/ie ChUdrer)*s t iewspaper, May 24, 1953 

THE CRABS 


Qf the dozen giant land crabs 
sent to the London Zoo last 
year from British Guiana,; only 
one' now remains. The rest have 
died because of fighting. • 

“ Almost a foot across, the crabs 
were all males, and proved to be 
the most pugnacious of their kind 
we have ever exhibited,” said Mr. 
George Ashby, Insect House 
Overseer. “Especially at feeding 
time, when we gave , (hem their 
rations of horsemeat, fruit, and 
dead leaves. 


“These crabs are equipped with 



This fearsome-looking creature 
is a young Mellcr’s chameleon, 
an inoffensive lizard which has 
reached the London Zoo from 
Blantyrc in Nyasaland. It is 
about five inches long at present, 
but when full-grown will be three 
times as big. 


Hole in the floor 


two claws,” Mr. Ashby went on, 
“one large one used generally for 
fighting, and a smaller one for 
feeding. And when fighting, each 
crab had only one purpose—to 
damage or rip off the small feed¬ 
ing claw of its rival. The sole 
survivor is a young male who, 
presumably because he was more 
nimble, managed to avoid attacks 
from his older and heavier com¬ 
panions. 

“ We are now making arrange¬ 
ments to secure more of these 
spectacular crabs, this time from 
Christmas Island, and we hope 
the new lot will prove more peace¬ 
able than their South American 
relatives.” 

SAMBO FROM CLACTON 

An interesting new arrival, at 
present housed at the sanatorium, 
is. a South American Woolly 
monkey named Sambo, gift from 
a Clacton lady, who had been 
keeping the animal as a pet. 

“Sambo is the first of his kind 
we have been able to exhibit since 
1953, and he is also a remarkably 
fine specimen,^* an official said. 
“ He is now about three years old, 
and is getting too big to be a 
pet any longer. He is becoming 
difficult to manage and wants his 
own way in everything. Incident¬ 
ally, he is unusually fond of 
‘toys,' and hangs on to everything 
given to him, until at last he looks 
not unlike a woman returning 
overloaded from a shopping ex¬ 
pedition! 

“At present Sambo is ’* resting,’ 
but when he goes on show at the 
Monkey House shortly, we have 
little doubt that he^ will soon be 
very popular, particularly among 
.the young.” 

The menagerie has just lost one 
of its more spectacular exhibits— 
Legs, the giant East African milli¬ 


pede. “Legs came to us only last 
year from Kenya, but he attracted 
a big audience among ouf‘ younger 
visitors,” said an official, “Measur¬ 
ing just ten inches,: he had been 
found in her garden by a Nairobi 
schoolmistress. -He arrived^ in 
good condition and was certainly 
one of the largest millipedes wc 
had ever seen. 

“At the Insect House, Legs 
proved a very satisfactory exhibit. 
He had an enormous appetite and 
got through vast quantities of 
vegetable food daily. He also 
likes minced meat. 

“};.egs was named by a school¬ 
boy visitor. Altogether, he had 
232 ‘ limbs’ on the sides of his 
shiny black body—we counted 
them after his death. Because of 
his size, we are preserving his 
body in spirit in the laboratory ” 
GOOSE VISITOR 

The Zoo’s pair of Icelandic 
pink-footed geese, which live in 
one of the paddocks overlooking 
the Regent’s Canal, have been 
entertaining an unexpected" visitor. 
On going to feed the geese the 
other day, keepers were astonished 
to find a third goose of the species 
strutting about in the enclosure. 
A hurried check established that 
only two of these birds are owned 
by the Society. 

“Where this third goose came 
from we do not know,” an official 
told me; “But it probably made 
its way over here from Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens, where this species is 
bred. ... 

“It shared the breakfast given 
Id our birds, then took off again. 
Incidentally, its visit caused a cer¬ 
tain commotion among our birds. 
They tried to follow it, but, of 
course, were unable to get air¬ 
borne, as their wings are clipped.” 

Craven Hill 


Four children were playing in 
the scullery of their home in the 
Yorkshire village of Lingdale. Sud¬ 
denly a tile disappeared, and one 
of the youngsters ran to tell her 
mother there was a hole in the 
floor. 

Underneath that hole was a 
brick well 18 feet deep and about 
five feet across. It had been 
covered with wood, a layer of 
cement, and then the tiles of the 
floor. Now it has been filled in— 
with nearly three tons of material.' 

SECRET OF THE 
GORGE 

Continued from page 9 

thing up by that smug look on 
your face. Come on, out with it.” 

“We’ve found a secret camp,” 
Peter told Them. “It’s a wonderful 
cave right up there near the 
Manor, and it’s absolutely hidden 
from anyone. We shall never be 
found. Come on. Help bring the 
rest of the things and we’ll show 
you something!” 

“It’s a tough climb up,” David 
said as he took the lead. “Try 
not to leave too clear a trail, 
because it will be all up with us 
if those men find us now!” 

To be continued 


OLD-TIME GARS 





No. 18. TH£ 1905 ROLLS ROYCE 


3?rom the very beginning of 
their partnership, the Hon. 
C. S. Rolls and F. H. (later 
Sir Henry) Royce insisted on 
the highest • standard of work¬ 
manship and the best materials 
in the cars they produced. As 
, a result their cars became world 
renowned. This drawing shows 
Mr, Rolls demonstrating the 


1905 model to Army officials. 

This car was a two-cylinder 
12-h.p. model. Notice the 
style of radiator, almost iden¬ 
tical with that in use^ to this 
very day. 

This car was shown at the 
Paris .Salon, and received the 
highest award .for workman¬ 
ship., . , ‘ 































































































The Children’s ,Uwspaper, May 24, 1958 


PUZZLE PARADE 


HOW MUCH HAVE THEY? 

‘^Q-ive me two pounds/’ said 
clever Lew, 

“And ril have twice as much as 
you.” 

“You give me two,” replied Sam 
. Leech, ' 

“And we shall have the sanie sum 
each.” 

SAME EACH END 
Each answer has seven * letters, 
and each begins and ends with the 
same letter. When you have com¬ 
pleted the puzzle the. initials and 
the last letters, when read down-' 
wards, will form a word, meaning 
Someone who works {or plays 
certain games) with you, 

Popular winter vegetable. 

One of the United States. 

To get better after an illness. 
Rushing water. 

Wooden figure in a game. 

What a teacher has to do. 
Consistent, j 


WHO WORE THESE 
CLOTHES? 

■^HO wore Lincoln Green? 

This man had a coat of goat¬ 
skin. 

Played in a coat half of yellow, 
half of red. 

He wore a coat of many colours. 
Who wore a “coat so grey”? 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS.: 1 Subject 
of conversation. 5 It runs through 
Cambridge. 8 Single. 9 Swiftly. 

11 To clear away. ' 12 Arranges. 

13 Solemn promises. 15 Ijeing the 
one specimen,. 16 Not difficult. 

19 Chaplain in the Forces. 21 
Change. 24 Finish. 26 Smallest. 

27 As good as a wink ! 28 Juice 
of a plant. 29 This should be at 
the beginning. . 

READING DOWN : 1 Hill. 

2 Vegetable. 3 You do this on 
your bike. 4 Money. 5 Auto¬ 
mobile. 6 Deed. 7 Dirty. 10 
Postured, 14 Classes. 15 Gems. 

17 Scene of contest. 18 Spanish 
title. 20 Crafts. 22 Meadow. 

23 Turn it on for water. ■ 25 
Insecticide, 


ASK ME ANOTHER 

is it that occurs once in 
every minute, twice in a 
moment, but not once in a year? 

SAME SOUND 

J’ll help to paper the .. 

This , is no idle boast. 

As soon as I’ve finished . 

This parcel for the post. 
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LUCKY DIP 

' WITH A BANG 

“ Qh^ Uncle, the drum you bought 
for me at Christmas was the 
best present I had.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it, 
Alfie.” 

“Yes. Dad gives me sixpence 
every week not to play it.” 

SPOT THE ... 

WALL BUTTERFLY as it rapidly flut¬ 
ters its lovely' orange-and-brown 
.wings, which have a span of 
about one-and-a-half inches. They 
are beautifully 
marked with 
blackish- 
brown vei ns 
and lines, and 
on each fore¬ 
wing there is a white-centred black 
spot. The hindwings usually have 
four such spots. There is, how¬ 
ever, some variation both in size 
and colour of the markings, and 
also in the number of spots. There 
are, two broods of the attractive 
wall butterfly, the first appearing 
during May or June, the second in 
July and August, although in 
favourable,, years there may be 
three broods. 

HE LOST THE TOSS 

AT a footbridge a young man 
from Bray 

With a bull once disputed the way. 
Said the bull, ''Lei us toss 
As to who shall first cross ”— 
Which they did, and the hull won 
the day. 



SPORTING FLASHBACK 

Tommy, how many 
' seasons are there in a year?” 
“Two, sir, football and cricket.” 

MY FRIEND 

J KNOW a small bear 

Who’s the worse for wear; 

He has lost an eye— 

And is rather shy. 

When I go to bed he cuddles up 
tight 

And sleeps by my side through- all 
the long night. 

In case you haven’t guessed 
already, 

He’s not a real bear; he’s my 
Teddy. 


' ■ Answer next week 

OTHER PEOPLE’S HOMES 
Ciin you find the names of the 

peopie who mighi live in these 

homes? 

“QUR winter is long and there’s 
plenty of snow, 

So my home’s an igloo,” said the 

The ... boy yodelled across 

the valley, 

“ My mountainside home is known 
as a chalet.” 

“Our walls are of paper,” the 
.declared, 

“So after an earthquake "they’re 
quite soon repaired.” 

“ My house is the cheapest; I 
never pay rent,” 

The .. replied, “for I live 

in a tent.” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

{Answers are given in column 4) 


1. Your argument is fallacious, 
A—Based on false reasoning. 
B—Fit..to be laughed at. 

C—Fraught with danger. 

2. The Commander reiterated 

his instructions. 

A—Cancelled them, 

B—Repeated : them several 
. ■ times.: . 

C—Made . them more 
elaborate. , . ^ 

3. She is an egotistic person. 

A—Ambitious to progress. 
B—Self-centred. ■ , 

C—Behaves strangely. 


4. Legislation Avill be necessary. 
A—A grant of money. 

B—Detailed research. 

C—Making a law. I 

5. He received a posthumous 

award. 

A—After his death. 1 
B—After long delay. 

C—By virtue of his rank. . 

6. I am having vocational train¬ 

ing. . :: ' 

A—^To learn my job. / . 

B—During . the holidays. 

, C—For improving my speech. 


JACKO GETS HELP WHEN THE GOAT BUTTS IN! 



BILLY I^NDS A HAND 


excitement there was when 
; Billy’s Daddy said that he was 
going to buy a car and that the 
workmen were coming the next 
day to build a garage! 

, ‘Billy, of course, was in the back 
garden the moment the men 
arrived. “Can I help?” he asked 
as they began unloading their' 
lorry. . 

The men thanked him, but said 
they thought the work might be 
too hard for him. Soon afterwards 
they began to dig the space for 
the concrete base. 

Billy got out his little spade 
and began to dig nearby; but after 
getting covered with a spadeful 
of earth from one of the men, 
he thought he would try some¬ 
thing else. 

He then got out his little 
wheelbarrow and began carting 
away some of the earth—until he 
overbalanced and tipped the lot 
on to the lawn. One of the men 
cleared it up. 

After he had fallen into the 
hole and been brushed down, he 
wandered off—returning a moment 
later covered from head to foot 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A Fallacious means deceptive ; mislead¬ 
ing, (From Latin fallacia —deceit.) 

2. B Reiteration is the act of relating 
again. (From Latin re, again, and iierare, 
to go over again.) 

3. B An egotist is one who thinks and 
speaks loo much of himself, (From 
Latin ego, I.) 

4. C Legislation is the making of laws. 
(From Latin legis, of the .law.) 

5. A Posthumous means after death. 
(From Latin post, after, and hwnare, to 
bury.) 

6. A Vocational means connected with an 
occupation or culling. (From Latin 
vocare, to call.) 


in grey powder^ He had trippetf 
over one of the cement bagi 
Once again a workman stopped 
and cleaned him up. 

The cement had giyen Billy an 
idea. “They will certainly want 
water to mix it,” he thought. “I’ll 
get the hose for them. They’ll 
be jolly grateful for that.” 

He pulled the hose on to the 
lawn and went indoors to fit it to 
the tap. Then, as he turned it 
on, sudden shouts made him hurry 
to the door—to see the men diving 
out of the way of the stream of 
water. He Had left the hose point¬ 
ing straight at them! 

A few minutes later Mummy 
came out with some tea. “If 
there’s anything else you want,” 
she said, “just let me know.” 

“Well, there is just one. thing,” 
said one of the men as he took 
his cup of tea. “On our own we 
usually get this job finished in a 
few hours. We have already .been 
here three hours, and with Billy’s 
help we’ve hardly managed to start 
the job; Do you think perhaps 
you could possibly Stop him help¬ 
ing us? ” 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

llow miicli liavo llicy? Lew lias £14; Sam 
has £10. Same each ciij 
PARSNIP 
ALABAMA 
RECOVER 
TORRENT 
NINEPIN 
EDUCATE 
. REGULAR 

Who wore these clothes ? Robiu Hood; 
Robinson Crusoe ; The Pied Piper of llanic- 
lin ; Joseph ; John Peel. 

Ask me another. The letter M. ' 

. Same sound. Ceiling; sealing. 

Other i>cople*s homes» Eskimo*, Swiss; 
Japanese; Arab. 


•C N Competition Corner* 


5 WATCHES TO BE WON! 

“ IF you want to know the time, ask a policeman,” runs the old saying. 

^ Nowadays, of course, so many people have watches of their own. 
You, too, could have a watch of your own if you are good at colouring;. 
five gleaming'new “Timex” wrist-watches are offered as prizes in this, 

the first of a new series 
of C N competitions, 
and all readers under 
17 living in Great 
Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and the Chan¬ 
nel Islands are invited 
to enter—free 1 
To try for a prize 
watch, first cut out the 
picture and coupon to¬ 
gether, then paste them 
on a postcard. When 
quite dry, colour the 
picture with water 
paints or crayons as 
carefully and imagina-. 
tively as possible. 

Complete the coupon 
with your , full name, 
age, and address, ask 
an adult to sigh it as 
your own work, then 
post to; 

C N Competition No. 1, 
3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 

(Comp.), 
to arrive not later than 
Tuesday, June 3, the 
closing date. 

Wrist-watches' will 
, be awarded for the five 
best colourings 
received, with age 
taken fully into ac¬ 
count./ Surprise con- 
. solution awards for the 

Parent’slCuardian's . , . ; ' ^ ‘ [ ten Uext . bcSt. The 

1 s/gnoture....... j Editor’s decision is 

.-CUT* our ROUND THIS L/N£--—n—n- 4 final. . 
































































Gymnast in 
training 



.Staff Sergeant Instructor Dick 
Gradley docs a downward press 
on the rings at the Army Scliool 
of Physical Training at Aldershot, 
He hopes to be in the British 
team at the World Gymnastic 
Championships which is to be 
held in Moscow next July, 

He learned golf on 
a tennis court 

Jim Black of Melbourne first 
became keen on golf at the 
age of eleven, when his father was 
looking after a grass tennis court 
near one of the city’s big links. 
That court was by far the best 
place young Jim could find for a 
practice fairway! 

Now Jim has won an open 
scratch event.,at Sydney from a 
field which included "many past 
and present national champions. 

Jim’s first handicap when he 
was 14 was 26. Before he was 15 
he was down to 9. At 17 he went 
down to scratch. Now, at 20, he 
is already tipped as a future 
Peter Thompson, and an overseas 
trip in the next 12 months is 
almost certain. 


Warming the 
pitch 

J’liE weather should not stop play 
on Everton’s ground at. 
Goodison Park next season. For 
within a few weeks the laying of 
a new drainage system and soil¬ 
warming apparatus will be com-. 
picted. / 

The equipment has been de¬ 
veloped by the Sports Turf 
Research Institute at Blngley Jn 
Yorkshire. It consists 'of tmder- 
ground wires which, by means of 
thermostatic control, warm the 
ground should the temperature 
drop below a certain point. 

Several of qur 'other leading 
soccer clubs will be watching the 
results at Goodison Park with 
great interest. 

All Smiles 


Swimmer puts 

the shot 

' ^ . . 

Julio Hoyle, the British Olympic 
swimmer, has been putting the 
shot and throwing the discus as 
part of her training. And she 
has done so well that she is 
thinking of taking up these 
events seriously. Here we see 
coach Dennis Cullum passing on 
tips to Julie. 




ERICLIPPELL 

VION THE OWMPIC <5t 



Sporting Flashbacks 


The C/j(7drcn’s i^^wspapor, May 24, 19S8 


scornm msYiNTsmTmM. 
Am mm mcK izumi? 


vioN The owmpic <sa,mes 
400 fv\ETRES IN 1924 
ANb MtiSHT Al.'SO HAVE 

WON The loo metres 

.. ButTHE HSATS 
FOIE mr EVENT 
VIEIEE SCHElNJLeb 
FOIE A SUNMY . 
AMOmEiL.A 
MAN OF tiEEP 
mi3IOU^ 
CONVICTIONS, b'O 
NOT COMPETE. 


HE BEiAME A MISSIONARV' 
IN THE FAR BAST, WAS 
^APTUEEDbUEINATHE 
WAR ANb blED IN A » • 
PWSOlN OAMP. ■ 


r 


Aher Vorrshire' Had 
SOORED887 Runs v. 
Wakwicrshire in IS 96 , 

LORDHAV/KE {captain}, 

WHttSE OWNSiORE WAS I 66 , 
HAbTHE COMPLETE match . 
CARDPRlNTEb ON SATIN,To 
HANfi,FRAMED, IN HIS 
STUbV. 




In The unwersitrCbcket match of 

1342, EXTRAS IN CAMSRIDiSE'S Two 
INNINSS WERE: 

42 AND 39 {TOP 'SCOIEE'IN 
EACHCA%£] 

In Oxford’s innings, extras were 
12 {{konoTcp'Scoies'} And 16 {top) 


PEDALLING ROUND 
BRITAIN 


This is nine ■ year - old Paul 
Barnett of St. Mary-of-lhe-Angels 
*Song School at Beaconsfield, 

- Buckinghamshire. , He is loaded 
with some of the cricket gear pre¬ 
sented to his school by the Na¬ 
tional Playing Fields Association, 

Two championships 
in 24 hours 

gTUART Pearson, 23-year-old 
colliery fitter at Doncaster, 
recently won two national boxing 
titles within 24 hours. : 

On the Friday morning he 
reached Wembley just in time to 
enter the ring for the semi-final 
of the A.B.A. light-middleweight 
championship. He won the bout, 
and went on to win the final. 

He caught the night express to 
Leeds, and, within a few hours, 
was in the ring once more, to win 
the light-middleweight title in the 
National Coal Board Champion¬ 
ships—a remarkable feat! 


I 

J^EXT Tuesday secs the start of 
Britain’s toughest cycle race, 
the Tour of Britain. More than 
80 of our best iiders, and a num¬ 
ber from Austria and Belgium, 
will set out from London on the 
1300-mile race lasting 12 days. 

The tour is divided into 12 
stages, one being covered each 
day. Each stage is virtually a 
separate race in itself, for points 
and prizes will be awarded to the 
first man home each day. The 
overall winner will be the one 
collecting .maximum points during 
the whole tour. 

Settinjg but from London, the 
competitors will wend their way 
on the Great North Road to Skeg¬ 
ness. From there they will head 
north through Yorkshire to Car¬ 
lisle, through the Lake District, 
and then down to Morecambe. 

From this seaside town the 
cavalcade will continue south¬ 
wards through the mountains of 
Wales, where the long, exhausting 
climbs will take their toll of the 
riders, through the Wye Valley to 
Gloucester, and Weston-super- 
Mare. 

' An early start the next day will 
see the riders heading through the 
seaside towns of Somerset and 
Devon and up the steep, winding- 
Porlock Hill, known to cyclists as 
the “ get-oll-and-walk hill.” 

; The next stage, from Ilfracombe 


to Plymouth, will probably be the 
hardest of all. The roads are not 
only rough and hilly, but they 
have numerous sharp curves and 
hairpin bends. At Plymouth the 
snaking line of cyclists will turn 
the machines towards Bourne¬ 
mouth, and on June 7 comes the 
final dash to London, where the 
overall winner will be presented 
with £1000 and ■ a handsome 
trophy. 


World athletics’ 
championship? 

we have a world athletics 
championship before long? 
A proposal to that effect will be 
put before the International 
Amateur Athletics Federation Con¬ 
gress in Stockholm next August. 

The new championships, which, 
it is suggested, should be held 
every four years, would not replace 
the Olympic Games, but it would 
probably mean the abandoning of 
such events as the European Cham¬ 
pionships, the Asian Games, and 
other big events. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

' 1. Is a'batsman allowed to strike 
the ball twice? . 

. 2. Where is Madison Square 
Gardens? ♦ 

i 3. Who' was the first man to 
swim the Channel both ways? 

4. What is the highest score 
made in an F.A. Cup tie? 

5. Which footballer was nick¬ 
named the Lion 'of Vienna? 

6. What is a chukka? 

•papiAip SI ©lod ipiqAV oiui spoyiad 9ijl jo 
ouo ’9 'Bu’isnv IsurcSe |i?uoi|t?«J3iaructri 
XBjdsip snooSBjnoD stq jo asneDoq ; pjBMjoj 
-3J1U90 pucySaa puu uoiyog oqi Psnoquol 
WM '? *1881 UF 3pXH si^oS 9 j pgjoas 

pua qjJOM uoisajj > IZ61 «! 

‘auittiox paBMpa 'tjuoitj sjjods snoiutij 
V. SI II ‘qJOA MOM ui 'sdainjs siq 
}iq OAUq osiMjoqyo pjnoAV \\eq oqi ji ‘so;^ ‘j 



—lots of Fruity Flavours and the new 
CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR Koola Kreema too ! 


Kmla Fmta 



—THAT’S THE LOLLY 

Buy them where you buy your 
LYONS MAID ICE CREAM 
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